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A NIGHT BY THE GENESEE. H 
A LEGEND OF THE WEST. ] 
Some eight or ten years since, business called me | 
into the south-western counties of New-¥ ork, and | 
turing via Olean, Pike, Perry, &c. night overtook 1 
me when near what is called the Pine Grove tavern, } 
shout half-way between Perry and Moscow. I was 
not perfectly familiar with the road, and being anx- | 
ious to reach Genesco village that evening, I reined 
unto the door, for the purpose of enquiring which of 
the diverging roads, right or left, I ought to take. 

‘Bither will carry you to Geneseo ;’ said a fair- | 
iaired girl who answered to my hilloa—‘ the right 
passes the bridge of old Leicester, and is two miles || 
further; the left is the most direct, but you must ford 
the river.’ 

‘Will there be any danger in that ? [ enquired. 

‘Not the least ; for see, there will be a clear moon,’ 
answered the maiden, pointing with her hand to 
where the full autumn moon showed her round orb be- |) 
yond the trunks of the tall pines, looking like the red 
face of some jolly toper peering through the vile pris- 
on grates. 

Throwing the lassie a piece of silver, I turned to | 
the left, and after a ride through a continued piece of || 
woodland for two or three miles, I emerged into the }| 
village of Moscow, a pleasant little spot which has | 
sprung up since fate and the malaria dispeopled old || 
leicester, situated on the Genesee flats. I did not 
stop however, but passed on, and soon found myself | 
crossing the rich alluvial lands through which mean- | 
ders the sluggish Genesee. Within about half a mile 
of the ford, a small stream has cut deep into the rich 
soil, and the river sweeping around to the west, at 
this point comes within a few rods of the road. Into | 
this deep gully, when the river is high the water flows || 
back a considerable distance, and where the road pas- || 
#s,it is of great depth. A slight piece of loose 
bush, thrown across the path over the bridge, caused | 
ne to look forward, and I saw at once that part of the 
bridge had fallen; leaving me the choice of remaining 
where I was, or by returning to Moscow, gaining the 
Leicester bridge by a circuitous route. ‘Turning my 
horse, I rode back a few rods to a house I had passed, 
concluding to call, and if passage was impracticable, 
I would put up for the night. ‘The house was formed 
of split logs, but old and dilapidated. The half fallen 
‘ehements around, and the ruinous aspect of the out- 
houses, denoted the probability that death, who counts 

argely on the malaria of the river for peopling his icy 
halls, had changed the inhabitants so often, that those 
Who succeeded those removed, felt little dispescd to 
embark in expensive improvements. That the house 
= peopled however, was evident, from the loud and 
ay — heard within as I alighted, and the 
‘ m= a of the fire which was visible through 

laine a between the logs of the building. 

Se Po was bid to enter ; and throwing open the 

»tound myself at once in the principal room of 


th : . : 
a and in the midst of the company it con- 




















fe ~ middle of the a partment was a table, around 


| and get the best end of the bargain too; added to a 


| hook. 
_ tain martial hoist of the head and shoulders, showed 


_ that he was a native of the fast anchored Isle, was 
| or had been a soldier, and that he was so pickled and 


| table. | 


the master of the house; the others were men like 
myself, travellers whose advance had been cut off by 
the wreck of the bridge. The tall, erect form, the 
straight black hair, the guess-and-swap countenance, 
which indicated a person ready to dicker with Lucifer 


prising things should have occurred here, without the 
knowledge of one, who man and | oy, has lived on the 
rive twentyfive years. There was Polly Cady that 
was drowned in the eddy below the ford, and young 
Armstrong that we all supposed was murdered— 

‘It is not of late events that I am speaking ;’ inter- 
wagon at the door on which bags of feathers, rags, | rupted the stranger. 
and rolls of deer-skins rose to an ominous height, | 
plainly told that one of the men was a yankee, and 
engaged in some land speculating, or tin-pedling bus- 
iness. Another, a round, fat, burly man, with broad 
shoulders, was half asleep, but at intervals grumbled 
something about dunder, and der duyvel, and Kinter- 
The third with an ‘oval face, red and round, 
and wrinkled as a frozen and thawed apple, and a cer- 


‘ Late or early,’ said the New-Englander, ‘it’s half 
}an hour to bed time; if you have anything to say, 
we ‘ll hear it; don’t you say so, gentlemen !"—all 
bowed assent. ‘The ayes have it,’ continued he— 
‘ please to proceed.’ 
‘It was during the war of the revolution, and the 
| year that Gen. Sullivan came up the Susquehannah 
river, and ravaged the Seneca country, that a battalion 
of troops under the command of Major Gansevoort, 
, was ordered to proceed from Fort Stanwix to the 
outlet of the Seneca lake, there to join the General, 
preserved in Cognac and Loopuyt, that he was as im- 
pervious to disease as the hide of a tanner to water. 
The fourth had a more gentlemanly appearance than | hood from being overrun ; and the effvet of this move- 
the others, appeared somewhat grave and reserved, | 
said little, and might be about sixty years of age. He 


as it was supposed the Indians would make a desper- 
| ate effort to save their fine country jn that neighbor- 


ment would be to place them between two fires, and 
| distract their operations. Lieut. Boyd belonged to 
was master of the house, and at my entrance offered || this detachment; one of the most honorable, high- 
a chair. A few words sufficed to explain the state of | spirited, and faultless young men J have ever seen; 
affairs, and I was told that in the way of accommo- 
dation, much could not be promised, but if I chose, I 
could fare as well as the rest. After seeing my horse || was attached to the same division. Boyd was young, 
introduced to a rich clover field, I rejoined the group | handsome, fearless to a fault, and possessing a strong 
at the table, which when I entered, had just commenc- | mind, he had from the first secured the confidence and 
ed discussing a fine cold ham, and a loaf of wheat | love of both officers and men. 
bread. \ mates, always lived near each otlier, | knew his whole 
‘ My wife is sick with a fever,’ said mine host to | history, nor was there anything he would have con- 
me, ‘but if you will sit by, and do as we do, you are | cealed from me. 
welcome ;’ placing at the same time a chair at the | Boyd had long been attached to a beautiful girl, 
| who was every way worthy of his love—whose aflec- 
I did not hesitate to accept the offer, and after the | tions might well have been considered a treasure by 
little confusion incident to the unceremonious intro- 1 any one, however elevated in life; and the consum- 
duction of a new comer had subsided, the business of | mation of their piighted truth was to have been com- 
mastication recommenced, and to speak the truth, I | pleted at the close of that campaign. I was the friend 
have made many a worse meal than was afforded by | of both, and was present at his parting with her, when 
| that cold collation. | we received orders to join our regiment at Stanwix. 
‘I think you said you had served in the war of the || ‘ God bless you Lucy,’ said he, as he kissed her fair 
revolution ?’ said the yankee to him of the red face, || brow; ‘God bless you;—I shall return in a few 
| after the fury of the first attack on the cold ham had | months when the war is over, and then we will part 
| a liitle subsided, and evidently taking up the thread | no more—think of me when I am gone, for my tho’ts 
| of a discourse which had been interrupted by my en- | I fear, will too often wander homeward for a soldier’s 
‘trance, ‘you must have been a youngster at that | —again, Lucy, adieu !’—and we soon found ourselyes 
| time.’ ! among our companions in arms. A slender gold ring 
| ¢[ was; a mere beardless boy ;’ was the reply, || she slipped upon his finger at parting, he always wore 
| yet one soon becomes a man in the company of such | though that memorial was not necessary to recal to 
| good fellows. I made my first serious essay in arms | his mind, the faithful girl. 
| at the battle of the Cowpens.’ || We embarked in boats at Fort Stanwix, proceeded 
‘ Ay, I think George’s troops came off second best || through Wood Creek, Oneida Lake, Oneida River, 
in that affair.’ | into Seneca River, up that stream to Cayuga Lake, 
‘ Second or third best, as you please; the fact is, | and entering the outiet, advanced as far as the falls or 
| there were but a precious few of us came off at all; |, rather rapids, where on the high bank of the river, a 
| many a pretty fellow drew short breath that day.’ | slight stockaded fort was constructed, for the purpose 
| ‘That was indeed a bloody, but decisive affair; and || of preserving the boats, and such of the baggage as 
a glorious day for the American arms;’ said the el- i we did not wish to take with us, from any sudden at- 


derly gentleman, and who had not before spoken ;— || tack of the savages. This precaution occupied but a 
‘but I have seen within a stone’s throw of where we || day or two, aud then we prepared for our march, as 
are now sitting, sights, compared with which a hard || intelligence had been received, that Sullivan was de- 
fought battle, would by me be beheld with pleasure.’ || scending the lake, driving a cloud of savages before 


‘Here !’ exclaimed our host in surprise ;—‘ Here, sir, || him. In the afternoon, Lieut. Boyd was directed to 


and to my friendship for him, quite as much as to my 
| inclination for military service, it was owing that | 


We had been school- 








ic “= . . 
several men were sitting, one of whom was 














did you say !—Strange that any such bloody or sur- take fifty men and pass to the nght bank o: the river, 
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and occupy a position a little in advance for the night | see river, crossed it by the ford, and entered upon the | | said he, bowing his head. I did as I was ordered. »,, 
while the main body would move on the left side ; but | plain. No sooner had we gained the bank of the riv- || a warm tear fell upon my hand. ¢ You will b yang 

° ia * ‘ Fi Car wy 
at the same time the divisions would support each | er, than the party halted, and set up that peculiar cry || ness that I die like a brave man ;’ said he, as he ti, 
other, if either were attacked, since the river was | which announces their return from war, and by its | ed his head—now I have done with earth re 
fordable at short intervals through its whole course. | various, but well understood modifications, their for- | bless you, Tracy—adieu.’ —— 

° : > : || . 

Scarcely had Boyd crossed the river when traces of | tune, losses, prisoners, &c. Their cry was answered || ‘Tears prevented my replying, and when I lookes 
Indians were discovered, though none were to be seen, | by another at no great distance, which convinced us | up he stood by the tree. During the short inte ; 


and we marched up the river two miles, to the Scaw- | we were near an Indian town or encampment ; and | with me, all was silence, for even with trite rig 
yas rapids, near which, after reporting our intentions | in a few minutes we were surrounded by a mulitude of | peal of nature triumphed ; but no sooner “ it — 
to Col. Gansevoort, we encamped for the night. Pick- || aged warriors, squaws, and pappooses, of all sizes | ed, than their ferocious exultation broke forth vid 
ets were posted, and the ordinary precautions taken, || and colors. After being closely surveyed, and com- "a 
for we knew we had a treacherous enemy to deal pelled to undergo their usual demonstrations of tri- 
with ; and we lay down with our arms in our hands, || umph, dances, and taunts, we were confined in sepa- sufferinn 
while the heavy murmurs of the water soon lulled us | rate huts, and closely watched during the night. , The young officer was, in the first place, bound with 
into a sound sleep. ‘| The next day, an Indian council was held to decide | deer-skin thongs to the tree, in such a manner thet te 

Just before day, we were awakened by the most | on our fate, at which Lieut. Boyd and myself were | could move around it freely. When thus oun 
terrific yells which can be imagined, and before we | compelled to be present, and to witness all the pro-| the Indians call the death dance was wie 
were fairly on our feet, hundreds of savages were in || ceedings on which our destinies were suspended, with | around him, during the intervals of which, einen 
the midst of us, shooting, tomahawking and scalping. | feverish anxiety. It is useless to describe all their | ages amused themselves with shooting blunted lth 
About thirty of us who survived the first attack, col- | formalities—it is sufficient that I was saved by being | at him, striking tomahawks at him, sticking their 
lected in a body, and determined to cut our way thro’ || adopted into a family whose only son had fallen in the | knives into his flesh, and practising every other ded, 
the Indians, cross the river at the ford, and if possible || skirmish, and Boyd was sentenced to be burned that | ish ingenuity of torture, that a genius worthy of the 
gain the main body. But we found the passage al- | night. After the decision, [ was taken home by my , 


| 
ready occupied by the savages in such force, that after) new masters, where, after being told by an interpreter | 
| 
| 


|| ten fold violence. 


1 I would gladly have retired, but it was not permitted 
| and I was compelled to be a witness of his 
| 


founder of the Inquisition, could have invented It 
was evidently their intention, to make their yietin 
drink the agonies of death, drop by drop, accompany. 


the most desperate efforts, and the loss of many men, | that instant death was my lot if I attempted to escape, 
we were obliged to give up the attempt. | Twas unbound ; while the ill-fated lieutenant was led | ing their cruelties by yells which cannot be imagine! 

‘ There is at least one hope,’ said Boyd, who, what- | back to his prison. From the door of the hut in| by those who have not listened to the Indian we 
ever his feelings might have been, betrayed no anxie- Which I was, I could plainly see the preparations | whoop. More than two hours passed, bnt not a grou 
ty; ‘this firing will inform Gansevoort, that we are making for his immolation ; and the rejoicing of the | escaped the sufferer ; he appeared to be neal . 
in a scrape, and if we can maintain ourselves twenty savages, their unceasing yells, and the frightful deco- |, pain, and now and then an exclamation of applais 
minutes, we shall see these red fellows scattered like | rations of their persons, showed the pleasure they an- | 
chaff’ * 


ati ‘| at his fortitude would burst from the lips of his tor. 
ticipated from witnessing the sufferings of the young | mentors. Finding it impossible to shake his firmnes 

‘ This firing will never be heard above the roar of) soldier. I was anxious to go to him, but was sternly | a chief buried a tomahawk in his brains,—an immense 
the falls,’ said a veteran, drawing his bloody hand |) refused. 


|; mass of dry fuel was piled around him,—and wiile 


across his brow, as he finished loading his rifle :—‘all i Evening came on, calm and cloudless, and made \ the dance was resumed with all its wild and frantic 

we have to do is to sell our lives as dearly as possi- || more beautiful by the light of a full moon. Yonder | gesticulations, the insensible corpse of the high-mini. 

ble.’ | where that cluster of old wild plum trees is standing, 1 ed and noble spirited Boyd, was reduced to ashes’ 
He had hardly ceased speaking, when a ball passed | which you can see from this window, was the spot se- || As the gentleman ceased his narrative, I saw seve. 


directly through his heart, and giving a sudden leap || lected for the sacrifice. I have passed it many times | Tal of the company dash away the tears that had in 
into the air, and uttering one groan, he was dead at | since, but never without a shudder. A small walnut | sensibly gathered in their eyes. ‘I have alvays 
our feet. Snatching up his rifle, as mine a moment tree was stripped of its bark, as high as the branches | thought,’ said our host, ‘that there was something 
before had been discharged, I instantly put a bail) and asthe moon rose over the Conesus hills, the | mysterious about that cluster of plum-trees; I have 
through the head of the savage who killed the soldier; | whole plain seemed alive with savages crowding to| heard noises there for which I could not account, ail 
but he was only one. of a thousand; as every tree, the fatal area, and thirsting for blood. Led by my 

and bush, and the high weeds that covered the ground | master, I was taken to the place, and stationed near 
seemed alive with the enemy. Another terrible yell,| the tree, for the purpose, I suppose of more effectual- 

e : : . || : : . . ° 

announced another ferocious assault, and spite of the | ly impressing me with my destiny if I attempted to 
most determined resistance, hand to hand, our small |! leave them. There was a demoniac expression in the ‘Tut, tut,’ interrupted the trader, ‘none of yout 
force was borne down by superior numbers ; each one | countenances of the Indians, aud a malign glance in | Scotch kelpies here ; the spot without grass is where 
who survived was seized by half a dozen savages at || their dark eyes as they were cast upon me, that made | the fine droves of cattle I saw here yesterday, asstll 
once, and instantly disarmed and bound. ‘Two or/| me tremble, though I well knew from the custom of) ble, to get out of the sun,’ 


beneath them is a spot where no grass grows.’ 
‘That is a spot cursed by blood, and scorched y 

the hoofs of the evil one who assists at such revels) 

said the red faced man; ‘I once saw on a—’ 


three escaped by throwing themselves down the bank || the savages, that I was safe. | § Did you deliver the ring ?’ I asked 
‘ é : 7 : ‘ : — Th 4 
of the river, plunging into the water, and floating | Shortly, a shout which rent the air, and was pro- | ‘It was more than two years, before I could get 


down the stream a considerable distance, when they 1 longed in echoes from the forests and hills, announced | away,’ said the stranger; ‘but at last, having hill 
gained the left bank, and fled to the main body. Gan-|| the approach of the prisoner. His step was firm, and | all suspicions, I swam across the river in the night 
sevoort jost no time in hastening to our aid, but long), his countenance unmoved, and in reaching the tree, || and was soon beyond pursuit. Lucy had heard oft 
before he arrived all was silent at Scawyas. he was obliged to pass near us. Boyd no sooner saw | pattle at Scawyas, and as the body of Lieut. Bord 

The wounded Indians had been put into canoes, and}, me than he beckoned me to approach him, which 1} was not found among the dead, it was concluded |e 
kusried off up the river—the dead and the wounded | did, a stout savage holding me in the meanwhile by | must be a captive. She had, even in that unaccolih 
of our compsnions were stripped, scalped, and their |, each of my arms. table manner in which such news frequently travels 
groans silenced by the tomahawk ; we who were pris-|| ‘Tracy,’ said he, his voice as calm as if by his fa-|| learned, or conjectured his terrible fate. There # 
oners, were taken across the river, and, with our cap-||ther’s fireside, ‘I must die—I know it—out the hour | situations in which certainty, painful as it must be, 
tors, plunged into the depths of the forests to the) of retribution is at hand. 1 shali be avenged, and my 
northward ; so that when our troops arrived, all was, country, tor which I would gladly have done more be- 
as still on the field of battle, as if the woods one hour) fore my blood was spilt, will do my memory justice. 
before, had not echoed to the savage yells of the In-, Tracy, I am confident you will escape; you will re- 
dians, the shouts of the combatants, and the groans | turn to your friends ; you will see Luey—’ 





preferable to suspense, and the intelligence I brought 
strange as it may seem, was a relief to her mind. He 
loved one was dead, his sufferings were past, but there 
was the sweet consciousness that to the last, she "# 
loved by him, and his last words were treasured up y 


of the wounded and dying. || He paused for a moment as if overpowering emo- || her as incalculable treasures.’ 
As we moved rapidly away, Boyd and myself had || tion choked him, and then with a strong effort contin- ‘Was Lucy ever married ! asked the yankee. 
the good fortune to remain in custody of the same || ued— take this ring from my finger—it is one she ‘No; though she lived a number of years, and had 


party of savages, who with the exception of keeping | | gave me, when I last saw her; give it to her, and tell || many very fine offers, she would never bestow bet 
our haads firmly bound, and occasionally urging us || her that to the last moment of my life my thoughts || hand, when it could not be accompanied with bet 
onward, showed no disposition to ill treat us. On|! were with her, and my heart was hers.’ I drew the || heart; and she finally faded away as the sweet sprig 
the evening of the third day, we reached the Gene-|j ring from his tightly bound hand— put it to my lips,’ || flower, crushed by the heedless foot, fades.’ 
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Bow proceeded with them toa hotel in Louisville. 
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my bed-fellow, in the low chamber of dat how he look so much alike ; very sorry for you, 
; dwelling, was the trader ; but while he slept, f sair; but I cannot let you have my tronk, indeed, sair.’ 
ener a through the crevices of the roof, upon|, I stood mortified and confounded; cutting a very 
_ ar moon and stars—straining my eyes to |, awkward figure in the presence of a large company, 
—— distinct view, between the openings of the | who viewed this odd adventure with astonishmert. I 
“i : i dark clump of shrubbery which had been |, began almost to doubt my own indentity, and to fancy 
saga of so horrible a tragedy, and revolving in my } myself transformed by magic into somebody else. It 
se j the changes which a few years had made in that seemed asif my ill-luck was nevertocease. I dreaded 
cion. The Indian population had vanished, as the |) lest this incident should prove prophetic, and as I had 
alee sun vanishes the light misty curls, which at |! seen my trunk transformed under my very nose, into 
i iil so frequently hang over the sluggish stream, | the trunk of another gentleman, I feared that I might 
yhich then was flowing near me ; and the hand of the | find my widow changed into another man’s wife. I 
white man had swept away most of the traces left on } was somewhat relieved by the captain of the steam- 
fertile plain around me, of aboriginal existence. || boat, who had witnessed this scene, and who now 
W.G. | stepped forward, and informed me, that my trunk, 
/ which had been exchanged by mistake, was on board 
| his boat. 
Feeling in no mood to visit any of my acquaintances, 
| I directed my course to the counting-house of a mer- 
chant, upon whom I held a draft. On handing it to 
| his clerk, he returned it, observing, 
For another fortnight I remained contented, gradu- || « The drawee of this bill is dead, sir; and we have 
illy gaining strength ; and then finding myself again || instructions not to pay it.’ 
abie to travel, I took my passage in a steam-boat for | ‘Tam the drawee,’ returned I. 
Louisville. The river was now extremely low, and we | ‘There must be some mistake,’ replied the clerk, 
advanced slowly, sometimes running aground upon the || very coldly ; « Mr. M., in whose favor it is drawn, is 
eund-bars, and always getting forward with difficulty. || certainly dead. We have it from his heir.’ 
At length we reached our port, and I sprung with | 


‘ Heir! don’t you suppose, sir, that I am the best 
delight upon the soil of Kentucky. Among the steam- 1 judge whether I am dead or alive !” 


boats lying along the shore, dismantled and laid up for | «Can't say, sir—sorry to dispute any gentleman's 
the season, was the vessel in which I had embarked at |) 4-4__put my orders—’ 
New-Orleans, a feeble invalid, and which had left me i ‘Sir, you don’t only dispute my word, you deny my 
almost a corpse. 

My baggage consisted of several well filled trunks ; 
oue of which, a common black leather travelling trunk, 


his soft white palm. 
Jew = ee be 
[had purchased at New-Orleans, and packed with ‘Very sorry,’ repeated the book-keeper, withdraw- 
aticles of finery, for my intended bride. On setting 


; & || ing his hand as if a viper had touched it, ‘but my 
me ashore at the wood-cutter’s, the captain of the boat || principal is absent—I act under instructions—and Mr. 
lad been careful to land my several chattels, and I 9 % anceunt in cloend in cor beole’ 


‘This is the strangest turn of all,’ said I to myself, 
| as I stepped into the street. ‘I am dead—my heir 
} has entered upon the estate—the widow mourns over 
alank, agile Frenchman, with tremendous whiskers, i my grave! Very pretty truly! I shall next be toid 
darted forward, and seizing my black trunk, seemed || that this is not Kentucky, and that I am not, and never 
to be about to appropriate to his own use all my || was Bdward M.’ 
nuptial presents. 

‘That is my trunk, sir,’ said I. 

‘Aha! sair! you say dat your tronk ! 
not your tronk !? 


‘Excuse me, sir, it is undoubtedly mine.’ 


ee 


That night, 


the 








THE INTESTATE}3 
OR, JERRY SMITH’S WIDOW. 


A WESTERN SKETCH. 


(Concluded.) 





| you feel me ?’ said I, laying my long cold hand upon 


My baggage was carried into a bar-room crowded with | 
gentlemen, and I had scarcely time to turn round when 


Angry and dispirited, I turned into a public reading 
room, and sought fora file of the newspaper published 
in my own neighborhood. I looked for an old date, 


| 
Sair, dat is | 
| . : 
| and soon found—my own obituary! and learned that 


existence—don’t you see me, and hear me, and can’t | 


_— 


you are alive, and most sincérely welcome you home.’ 

‘Supposing the fact to be that I am alive,’ said 1, 
‘will you do me the kindness to tell me whether | am 
master of this house !’ 

‘ Surely you are, and—’ 

‘Do not interrupt me; you are my administrator, I 
find ; do you claim also to be my guardian! These 

characters are not usually doubled.’ 

‘T claim nothing, sir, but an opportunity to explain 
these matters which seem to have offended you se 
deeply.’ , 

‘Then, sir, being master here, and havine neither 
administrator nor guardian, | desire to be alone,’ 

The young man looked offended, and then smiled 
superciliously, as if he thought me insane, and turning 
on his heel, walked off. 

I retired to a chamber, and having with some diffi- 
culty drawn my servants about me, and convinced 
them of my identity, took supper, and went to bed. 
About the widow I made no inquiry ; circumstances 
looked so suspicious that I dreaded to hear the truth. 

In the morning I rose late. I sallied forth, and 
gazed with delight upon my fields, ny trees, and the 
thousand familiar objects that are comprised within 
that one endearing word—home. My negroes crowd- 

ed about me, to welcome me, inquire after my health, 

and icil me all that had happened to them. Passing 

over these matters as briefly as possible, I proceeded 
| to probe the subject nearest my heart, and, what think 
you, gentle reader was the result ?—the widow Sinith 
was married to the ‘next of kin!’ They had left 
my house at the dawn, that morning. 

I have only to add that I have entirely recovered 
'my health and spirits; and that as Jerry Sinith’s wid- 
ow has twice slipped through my fingers, undervalued 


my character, and slighted my affection, and at last 
‘married that wild scamp, my nephew, whom I had 
before thought of disinheriting, | am determined that 
neither of them shall ever touch a dollar of my mon- 
ey ; and to effect this laudable object, I am resolved 
| not to live single nor die intestate. 





Pe GmOrotwus. 


From the New- bork Mirror. 


I was not a little amused, Messrs. Editors, one day 
last summer in the country, with the reflections and 
| narrative of an old man, who, to a very colloquial dis- 


| position adds a good deal of benevolence, shrewdness 




























in my untimely death society had been deprived of a 
|useful member; my kindred of an affectionate rela- 
| tive; and my servants of a kind master! Upon fur- 
"peaiwagp da key from his pocket, i ther research, I stumbled upon a notice from my ad- 
‘unust it into the lock, threw open the disputed trunk, || ministrator—the next of kin—inviting all my debtors 
ad to my utter astonishment, and the infinite amuse- | 2 s 


| 
ment of all others present, displayed a magazine of 


‘Ah! ma foi! I shall not excuse you, suir! Sair, and humor. 
if you say dis your tronk, you no gentilman.’ 


As he said this he jerke 


His similes (to use an expression of his 
own, respecting one of his neighbors) ‘slip off his 





tongue as easily as butter from hot glass.’ I happen- 
ed once to be in his little farmhouse when he was viv- 
ing his son an account of his past life. Attracted by 


J saw no announcement of nner ir ; 7 
the peculiarity of his phraseology, I was induced to 


isi as sendin Neatint seo Miata ance | the prarde ae concluding that her strength 
iene nei si y pe Sy “ pecans — of mind had enabled her to survive my ‘untimely 
‘eae you say now, sair!’ he exciaimed, tri- 1 death,’ I determined to set out for home instantly, as 
mphantly, as he threw out the contents, ‘you say dat || well to relieve the burthen cf her sorrow, as to reas- || 
yourcoat? dat your waistcoat? your fiddle-string ? || 
jour musique note? your every ting! Sair, you are 
ho gentilman, if you say dat your tronk!’ 
‘Task your pardon,’ said I, «the trank is not mine; 
but there is a strange mystery in this affair, which I 
cannot pretend to unravel.’ 


\| to settle their accounts. 


listen, and, when I went home, to set down as much 
as | could recollect of his recital. So here it is. 
CLD ROBIN BIRD'S STORY. 
| ‘Harry, you are fast comin on to the stage, and 
| After a tiresome journey, | arrived on the night of must soon have a finger in the pie which the noisy, 
ithe third day in my own neighborhood. Concealed || busy multitude is mixin. ‘The old man, you know, is 
| by the darkness, I reached my own door without being | pretty proud of you, as well he may be, but don’t take 
_recognized. My servants fled when they perceived | that for flattery, for truth is never flattery. 
me, screaming with surprise and terror, 


sume the privilege of collecting my own debts. 


You know 
I followed | too, that besides havin the best farm in town, which 
In the hall stood a gentleman || measures most round into the bargain, there’s the fac- 
Sea apnea | and lady, who had een drawn thither by the uproar. | tory egy he rolls the nue dollars like shot runnin 

‘The fault bi dad a ol : ie an 1 They were the * next of kin and—the widow Smith! 1 through a tunnel. — yoe know you are the only 
‘tartan ‘8 a ne ; = ased a trunk at } The former, being a man of spirit, stood his ground, child he has to pick ’em up, which you can do without 
co sansa “ y resembling that one, that if I || but the lady screamed and fled. 
ed by the contents, I would still think 


itm i 
“40a Iam sorry to have been the innocent cause | 
“any inconvenience to you.’ 


tA — ° 
Ah, very much mystery, for some oder gentilman 


eet my them into the house. 
etmy tronk, and make me wear iy linen in dis ho: | 


1 burnin your fingers, for he’s as clear of debt as a 
‘ Will you be good enough to tell me, sir,’ said I,|| woman’s chin is of a beard—but I needn't say any 
‘whether I am dead or alive ” 1 thing more about these things, for I guess you can see 
‘Ve 1: hi We have mourned your death,’ said my nephew, | as fur into a mill-stun as any body that don’t wear 

ty well; I buy my tronk at New-Orleans too— i with an embarrassed air, ‘ but I am happy to find that | spectacles. Now, Harry, just profit a little by the ex- 
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bring a good house and a large farm in heaven. 
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perience of one who has received more hard thumps | 
from this villain world, and played old Nick more 
honest tricks than most of his neighbors, and the Lord | 
knows a clear conscience and a log hut here, will 
I was 
once young too, Harry, and had a heart as gay asa 
peacock’s tail, and as light as the thistle’s down, not- 
withstandin my old father (God bless him) wasn’t | 
much better off for worldly goods, than a young gos- | 
lin for feathers. But my arms were then as strong, | 
and my nerves as stiff as a new cart, and my heart, 
gay and light as it was, was as honest as the cate- 
chism of my old mother (God bless her too) could 
make it. And I knew, Harry, that the world owed | 


me a livin at some rate or other, until the tax-gatherer | 
| 





of humanity should call and make me a member of | wasa good modest gal, and would make no bad help- | feather, trembled like a lamb in a 
that assembly where the rich and poor, the high and | mate either, forany body that could get her, although | finally she said, “ yes.” 
low, friends and enemies dwell together as quietly and | she was two or three years younger than I, and her over; my heart leaped into my mouth like 


as peaceably as young kittens in a basket of tow. 
And so I set about gittin my bread as the Lord intend- | 
ed man should git it, that is, by the sweat of his 
brow. I went to work for old square Baker and 
deakun Bunce, who, thank the Lord that cast my lot | 
in this village, are as honest men as it can boast, and | 
pay them that do’em a favor as prompt as the sun ri- 1 
ses every morning. And so I slid along an honest || 


‘lamb; her hair was black as a crow, and her cheeks || 


that his room during the winter would be better than | 
his company. I knew the square had nearly three I 
hundred dollars of my wages in his hand, and that if | 
I was to settle with him then, he’d owe me a hundred || 
more. So, takin all things into consideration, I didn’t | 
see any other way than to get married, and to get a | 
place to putmy wife, and the old Robin would have a) 
nest of his own, and perhaps some of these years he | 
wonld have some little birds to gladden his old heart | 
and bless his old eyes. So I began to look about for 1 
a mate. 1) 

Now Polly Bates lived with deakun Bunce and all | 
the neighborssaid she was one of the nicest gals in the | 
country. I’de seen Polly at meetin every Sunday as | 
regular as the Sunday come, and always thought she | 


eyes was as bright as a new brass kettle, and her love | 
was pure and watchful as the stars, and her heart as | 
| 


sympathizin as the waters, and tender as the young | 


1] 
if 


and lips were red as a summer mornin’s sky, and her | 
teeth was as white and as regular as a row of white | 
pint bowls on acupboard-shelf. But, thinks I, who || 
knows but Polly may take a notion for me ; anyhow || 


odd in my life. This love-feelin, Harry, makes gy. 
fools of us that we can’t hardly tell a crow-bar “tip 
meetin-house steeple, and we are no more fit for eh 
ness when we are in love than a duck is for a hoe 
master. My heart was as fullas a brook in the spr; : 
and [ thot every minit it would melt or break. Hoe 
somever, I brought on the subject as well as | coul } 
but I felt sort of odd at being so fur off from Polly 2 
I draw’d my chair close to hers, and kept tryin to sn 
her the question, but findin that the longer | tea 
the worse I grew, I ventur’d to take hold of Polly’ 
hand ; and oh! the touch of it! it thrill’d thro’ eye . 
vein in my body, like a clap of thunder thro’ & brush 
heap. Then seein the ice broke, Lasked her plumpl 


if she’d have me? She blush’d red asa trainer's 


thorn hedge, ani 
My suspense was then q] 
& frog into 
a puddle, and I could a chaw’d it up for joy! The 
next Sunday the parson publish’d us, and the nox 
thing was to git married. They were goin to hay 
an apple-bee at one of the neighbors the next Wed. 
nesday night, so after doing up my chores the square 
went with me up to the deakun’s, and Polly went to 
put on her best calico frock to have the ceremony 
perform’d, and while she was out, some of her young 


life as nice as a boy sliding down hill, till I got to be || no end was ever lost or won that was not first tried ior; || friends, who didn’t know that she was goin tobe mar. 


three and twenty years old, and then I began to slide 1 


nicer than ever, because I did what every honest man with, and I can go to lookin up somebody else that’ll | 


and good ‘citizen ought to do, that is, I got a wife.— | 
And this is why I got one. 
I lived with square Baker, after doing up my chores, | 
I went into the kitchen, and after makin a rousin fire, | 


One Sunday night when So the next Sunday night I greas’d my old cow-hide 


and if she tells me no, why then it will be all over | 


'suit me as well as Polly, and who will tell me yes.— 


boots nice, put on a bran new shirt, and my new 
brown hum-made clothes, and my best hat, and then 





ried, (so shy had she kept it,) stop’d in to have her gp 
to the apple-bee. She told ’em to wait until the square 
had married us, and then we’d all go together. {% 
the square tied the knot for us, aud then we all started 
off for the apple-bee, in high glee. With the wages 
which I then had, and them that Polly and J after 





as Iwas won’t to do every night, I sot down in the || got on to old Bob, and started off to see Polly. Well, | wards earn’d,we bought from the square the little houss 
corner, and ’fore I tho’t on’t I got lookin at the coals | I went into the deacon’s and found ’em all sittin ,and farm and saw-mill where we now live, and have 
and thinkin about matters and things in general, and | round the fire, and I guess Polly and I must a look’d | lived ever since we was married, taking as much con. 
finally I got thinkin about myself and what prospect || queer enough, for the very minit that she see me come | fort as a cucumber ‘which has nothing to do but la 
there was for my gittin along further in the world. I)| in dress’d up so nice, it seemed as tho’ there was a) jn the garden and grow. Next to God, who gives he 











thought how other people got along that had families, ! kind of sympathizin feeling that run thro’ her mind, | 


| 


and how much comfort they seem’d to take, and how 
happy they seem’d to be when they had their little 
progeny growin up round ’em, and how glad they seem- 


edto take care of ’em, and thought all their trouble 


all good things, we love each other best, and, next to 


that told her what I’d come for, for she color’d up as f each other we love our children, and next to our chil 


| 


,as I could, and began to talk to the deakun after takin || 


/a chair, about the sermon, his congregation, and his | 


| 


deep as a mill-pond ; but I put on as good honest a face | dren we love our neighbors; and, with the Lori’ 


blessin, we will live honestly and comfortably as we 


I have lived, until it pleases him to call us from this 


well paid for by the love and caresses of the little chub- || farm, as tho’ I’d come to see him and not Polly. But || world, when we hope to be separated only for a whil, 


by darlins. I knew I was then goin on very smoothly, | 
and had no more trouble on my heels than I could shake | 
of at my leisure, always had a clean shirt for Sunday, | 
and a shillin for trainin day, and now and then a spare | 
sixpence for the needy. But thinks I to myself, by | 
and by I shall be grown old, and then my arms won’t 
be so strong—an . the hot summer’s sun and the cold 


winter’s air will be more ’ana match for me, and [ |, 


can’t work so well for people as I now do, and ‘ no| 
song no supper,’ the sayin is, and if I did’nt do so, 
much work, people wouldn’t pay me so much, and I 


couldn’t bear the idea of livin on people’s sympathy, | 


for I was something proud in thera days, and would 
rather a man would hate than pity me. And I thought 
when I was old, people wouldn’t want me sittin round 
their fires, and cating their apples, and drinkin their 
cider, and they’d wish the ‘old man,’ as they'd call 
me, had a house of his own to live in, and not trouble 
them. No, no, Harry, it was like the mush-rat’s liv- 
in in his neighbor, the wood-chuck’s hole, and clear- 
in it out durin the day to have the privilege of sleep- 
ing in it over night—or like the king-bird, who, with- 
out building a nest for himself, flies around all sum- 
mer ketchin flics and worms, and then when autumn 
comes, goes and takes possession of the robin’s nest, 
when he knows he aint wanted there. I thought that 
the robin hated the king-bird, and that wher winter 
come the wood-chuck would pull a stun afore his hole 
when the mush-rat was out, and so give hima hard 


the old deakun had been a member of the church || 
too long not to know what was what; so he made 
wife, and left Polly and I alone in the kitchen—and |! 
then, I guess, we felt and look’d queerer than ever. || 


| Howsomever, I’d heerd the square’s daughter say, |! 


_that a faint heart never won pretty Polly ; and I mus- i 
tor’d up all my courage, and finally, after Polly had || 
| got a basin of apples and a mug of cider, and we had | 


eat two a piece, and drank up most all the cider, we || 
| begun to git a little over it, and had quite a social chat, | 


|so that I staid till nearly ten o’clock, when I took an- |) 
| other drink of cider, bid Polly good night, and started | 
|forhum; but, going to the hos-post, I found old Bob, || 
| who wan’t used to keep such late hours, had broken | 
| his bridle, and left me to plod hum two miles through | 
ithe snow on foot, Howsomever, this didn’t cool my | 
|love any, for there was a thousand fancical ideas of 
| comfort flyin thro’ my brains, and [ walk’d so fast and 
so heedlessly, that I went half-a-mile past hum afore | 
[found out I’d got there. Such tricks love will play | 
us, Harry ; but, as you always go in the carriage, you|| 
never need be afraid of your driver’s going a step fur- i 
ther than he’s obliged to. Well, I went tosee Polly | 
a few times, and thinkin she liked me pretty well, I | 
made up my mindto ask her to marry me. So I 1 
went up to the deakun’segin the next Saturday night, |, 
determin’d to have my lot cast. Polly look’d as plump || 
and bloomin as a hill cover’d with daisies, and when I 1 





hint (the old man was not aware of making a pun) | 


set down in the corner opposite to her, I never felt so || 


| and then meet again to live with each other in God's 


| — rep 1 presence for ever.’ 
some excuse for goin into the other room with his || 
| 
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Travelling Sketches. 








From the New-York Mirror. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 
LETTER III. 


PARIS. 


Ir secms to me as if I were going back a mont 
to recal my departure from Havre, my memory is® 
clouded with later incidents. I was awakened on tle 
morning after I had written to you by a servant, who 
brought me at the same time a cup of coffee, and 
about an hour before daylight we were passing throug! 


|| t.e huge gates of the town on our way to Paris. The 
| whole business of Diligence-traveling amused me ¢ 


S 
ceedingly. The construction of this vehicle has been 
often described ; but its separate apartments, (at 
different prices,) its enormous size, its comfort, 


‘ . its 
'!clumsiness, and more than all, the driving of 1 


postillions, struck me as equally novel and diverting 
This last-mentioned performs on the whip and volt 
(the only two accomplishments he at all cultivates) 
rides one of the three wheel-horses, and drives the 
four or seven which are in advance, asa grazier in 
country drives a herd of cattle, and they travel vel] 
much in the same manner. There is leather enough 


— 
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two of their clumsy harnesses, to say nothing of the 
in . 
istillion’s boots, to load a common horse heavily. 
pos , i 
| never witnessed such a ludicrous absence of contriv- 


| cross over the threshold, that hundreds of generations 
| had gazed upon and passed under. 
By a fortunate chance ‘the postillion left the usual 


ce and tact, as in the appointments and driving of|/ route at Balbec, and pursued what appeared to be 
al 


porses in a Diligence. It is so in everything in 
Frances indeed. They do not possess the quality, as 
anation. The story of the Gascoign, who saw a 
vridge for the first time, and admired the ingenious 
economy that had placed it across the river, instead 
of lengthwise, is hardly an exaggeration. 

At daylight I found myself in the coupe, (a single 
coat for three in the front of the body of the carriage, 
ith windows before and at the sides,) with two whis- 
ered and moustached companions, both very polite 
and very unintelligible. I soon suspected, by the 
science with which my neighbor on the left hummed 
little snatches of popular operas, that he wes a profes- 
eed singer, (a conjecture which, proved true,) and it 
was equally clear, from the complexion of the port- 
fuille on the lap of the other, that his vocation was 
s liberal one—a conjecture which proved true also, as 
he confessed himself a diplomat, when we became 
better acquainted. For the first hour or more, my at- 
tention was divided between the dim but beautiful 
outline of the country by the slowly approaching light 
of the dawn, and my nervousness at the distressing 
want of skill in the postillion’s driving. The increas- 
ing and singular beauty of the country, even under 
the disadvantage of rain and the late season, soon ab- 
sorbed all my attention however, and my involuntary 
and half-suppressed exclamations of pleasure, so unu- 


sual in an Englishman, (for which I found I was tak- 
en,) warmed the diplomatist into conversation, and I 
passed the three ensuing hours very pleasantly.— 
My companion was on his return from Lithuania, hav- 
ing been sent out by the French committee with arms 
and money for Poland. He was, of course, a most 
interesting fellow-traveller ; and allowing for the diffi- 
culty with which I understood the language, in the 
rapid articulation of an enthusiastic Frenchman, I rar- 
ely have been better pleased with a chance acquain- 
tance. I found he had been in Greece during the 


revolution, aud knew intimately my friend, Dr. H 





myself to him. 


The province of Normandy is celebrated for its 


the cultivated picturesque of an old country. Ihave 


vas new, like its hills and forests. 


den chatteaux, the perfect cultivation, and, to me 


’ 
the best claim he could have on my interest, and I 


soon discovered an answering recommendation of 


The massive | 
battlemented buildings of the sinall villages we passed 
through, the heavy gate-ways and winding avenues ,, 
and antique structure of the distant and half-hid- 


a bye-road through the grain-fields and vineyards for 
twenty ortwentyfive miles. I can only describe it 
‘as an uninterrupted green lane, winding almost the 
| whole distance through the bosom of a valley that 
|must be one of the very loveliest in the world. 
| Imagine one of such extent, without a fence to break 
| the broad swells of verdure, stretching up from the 
| winding and unenclosed road on either side, to the 
'| apparent sky ;: the houses occurring at distances of 
|| miles, and every one with its thatched roof covered 
|| all over with bright green moss, and its walls of marl 
interlaid through all the crevices with clinging vines, 
the whole structure and its appurtenances faultlessly 
picturesque, and when you have conceived a valley 
that might have contented Rasselas, scatter over it 
here and there groups of men, women, and children, 
the Norman peasantry, in their dresses of all colors, 
as you see them in the prints—and if there is any 
thing that can better please the eye, or make the 
imagination more willing to fold up its wings and rest, 





vow to walk through Normandy. 
As we approached Rouen the road ascended gradu- 


all France. 
enough in our country, but of the hundreds that 
answer to this description, I cannot name one that 


try gives the landscape a complexion essentially 


Connecticut, the situation of Northampton would be 
very similar to that of Rouen; but, instead of the 
rural village, with its glimpses of white houses seen 




















would afford a correct comparison. The nice and 1 with his mighty thoughts, had stood in that very spot, 
excessive cultivation of the grounds in so old a coun- possibly, and contemplated the glorious old pile before 
|| me as the place of his future repose, 

different from ours. If there were another Mount | 
Holyoke, for instance, on the other side of tho || paved in the centre and edged with trees, we arrived 


through rich and luxurious masses of foliage, the moun- 
tain sides above, broken with rocks and studded with 
the gigantic and untouched relics of the native 
picturesque beauty, but I had no conception before of || forests, and the fields below waving with heavy crops, 
irregularly fenced and divided, the whole picture one 
been a great scenery-hunter in America, and my eye ,| of an over-lavish and half-subdued Eden of fertility 5 
|| instead of this, I say, the broad meadows, with the 
winding Seine in their bosom, are as trim as a girl’s| 
flower-garden, the grass closely cut, and of a uniform 1 
|| surface of green, the edges of the river set regularly | er should have recognized the day. ‘The shops were 
| with willows, the little bright islands circled with || all open, the artificers all at work, the unintelligible 


—» 


e 

‘that poured into the broad mouth ofthe postillion’s 
boots from every part of his dress, and musing on the 
fate of the poor Maid of Orleans ; and then, sinking 
down into the comfortable corner of the coupe, I slept 
almost without interruption till the next morning— 
the best comment in the world on the only comforta 
ble thing I have yetseen in France, a Diligence. 

It is a pleasant thing in a foreign land to see the 
familiar face of the sun; and as he rose over a 
distant hill on the left, 1 lifted the window of the 
coupe to let himin, as I would open the door to a 
long-missed friend. He soon reached a heavy cloud, 
however, and my hopes of bright weather when we 
should enter the metropolis departed. It began so 
rain again ; and the postillion, after his blue cotton 
frock was soaked through, put on his great-coat over 
it—an economy which is peculiarly French, and 
which I observed in every succeeding postillion on 
the route. The last twenty-five miles to Paris 
are uninteresting to the eye; and with my own 
pleasant thoughts, tinct as they were with the bright 
ness of immediate anticipation, had an occasional 
laugh at the grotesque figures and equipages on the 
road, | made myself passably contented till we en- 


my travels have not crossed it. I have recorded a || tered the suburb of St, Dennis. 


It is something to see the outside of a sepulchre for 


| kings, and the old abbey of Saint Dennis needs no as- 
ally, and a sharp turn brought us suddenly to the brow | sociation to make a sight of it worth many a mile of 
of a steep hill, opposite another of the same height, | weary travel, 
and with the same abrupt descent, at the distance of || 
a mile across. Between lay Rouen. I hardly know | 
how to describe, for American eyes, the peculiar beau- | lion breathed his horses. 
ty of the view ; one of the most exquisite, I am told, in ! about it, old and magnificent as it is, is the fact, that 
A town at the foot of a hill is common | 


I could not stop within four miles of 
Paris, however, and I contented myself with running 
to get a second view of it in the rain while the postil- 


The strongest association 


Napoleon repaired it after the revolution ; and stand- 
ing in probably the finest point for its front view, my 
heart leaped to my throat as I fancied that Napoleon, 





After four miles more, over a broad straight avenue, 
| at the Porte St. Dennis. Iwas exceedingly struck with 
| the grandeur of the gate as we passed under, and re- 
\fering to the guide-book, [ find it was a triumphal 


‘}arch erected to Louis fourteenth, and the one by 
| which the kings of France invariably enter. 
| also was restored by Napoleon, with his infallible 
|| taste, without changing its design ; and it is singular 


This 


how every thing that great man touched became his 
,own; for who remembers for whom it was raised 


\| while he is told who employed his great intellect in its 
| repairs ? 


I entered Paris on Sunday at eleven o'clock, I ney- 


fingular appearance of a whole landscape without a|| trees, and smooth as a lawn ; and instead of green || criers vociferating their wares, and the people in their 


fince or a stone, the absence of all that we define by | 
comfort and neatness, and the presence of all that | 
We have in pictures and read of in books, but consider 
tathe representations and descriptions of ages gone by ; 
—ull seemed to me irresistibly like a dream. I could } some fantastic model of a town, with gothic houses of 


| 





and built up with antique structures of stone, 








hot but rub my hand over my eyes, and realize myself. | sund-paper, and meadows of silk velvet. 


leould not believe that, within a month’s voyage of, 


lanes lined with bushes, single streets rnnning right | working-day dresscs. 
| through the unfenced verdure from one hill to another, || ter street, narrow and dirty ; and with my mind full of 
the || the splendid views of squares, and columns, and bridg- 


You will find the size, population, &c. of Rouen in 


We wound through street af- 


| 


|whole looking, in the coup d’eil of distance, like || es, as I had seen them in the prints, I could scarce be- 


Se : ‘ ‘ 
lieve I was in Paris. A turn brought us into a large 
| court, that of the Messagerie, the place at which all 
|| all travellers are set down on arrival. 


| 
| 


Here my bag- 


my home, these spirit-stirring places had stood all my || the guide-books. As my object is to record impres- || gage was once more inspected, and after a half-hour’s 

: . i~) Pa. | ° . . 

life-time as they do, and have for ages, every stone as | sions, not statistics, I leave you to consult those || delay, I was permitted to take a jfiaere, and drive to 
o re: a 


twas laid in times of worm-eaten history, and looking 
my eyes now as they did to the eyes of knights and 
“ames in the days of French chivalry. I looked at 
y occuring ruins of the old priories, and | 
ent and still used churches, and my blood 
as I saw in the stepping-stones at 
cavities that the sandals of monks, and the . : ne 

ghts in armor a thousand years | took my place in the night Diligence, and kept on. 
tad trodden and helped to wear, and the stone || 


the constant] 
the magnific 
tngled in my veins, 
their doors, 
iten-shod feet of kni 


go, | 








laconic chronicles, or the books of a thousand travel- || a hotel. As one is a specimen of all, Imay as well de- 
| CTs, for all such information. The Maid of Orleans i scribe the Hotel d’ Etrangers, Reu Vivienne, which, 
| was burnt here as you know, in the fourteenth century. by the way, I take the liberty at the same time to re- 
| There is a statue erected to her memory, which I || commend to my friends. 
| did not see, for it rained; and after the usual stop of'|/ the convenience of sight-sceing, admirably kept, and, 
two hours, as the barometer promised no change in | being nearly opposite Galignani’s, that bookstore of 
the weather, and as I was anxious to be in Paris, I | Europe, is a very pleasant resort for the half hour 


It is the precise centre for 


|| before dinner or a rainy day. I went there at the in- 


I amused myself till dark watching the streams || stance of my friend the diplomat. 
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The fiacre stopped before an arched passage and a | 
fellow in livery, who had followed me from the Mes- ! 
sagerie, (probably in the double character of porter | 
and police agent, as my passport was yet to be de- | 


| 





manded,) took my trunk into a small office on the | 
left, over which was written ‘ Concierge.’ This || 
person, who is a kind of respectable door-keeper, ad- | 
dressed me in broken English, without waiting for the | 
evidence of my tongue that I was a foreigner, and, af- | 
ter enquiring at what price I would have a room, intro- | 
duced me to the landlady, who took me across a large 
court, (the houses are built round the yard always in | 
France,) to the corresponding story of the house.— 
The room was quite pretty, with its looking-glasses 
and curtains, but there was no carpet, and the fire- 
place was ten feet deep. I asked to see another, and 
another, and another; they were all curtains and look- | 
ing-glasses and stone floors! There is no wearying | 
a French woman, and I pushed my modesty till I found 
a chamber to my taste—a nut-shell to be sure, but 
carpeted—and bowing my polite house-keeper out, I 
rang for breakfast, and was at home in Paris ! 

There are few things bought with money that are 
more delightful than a French breakfast, If you take | 
it at your room, it appears inthe shape of two small | 
vessels, one of coffee and one of hot milk, two kinds of 
bread, with a thin, printed slice of butter, and one or 
two of some thirty dishes from which you choose, the 
latter flavored exquisitely enough to make one wish 
to be always at breakfast, but cooked and composed |, 
[ know not how or of what. The coffee has an aroma, 
peculiarly exquisite, something quite different from 
any I ever tasted before ; and the petite-pain, a slen- 
der biscuit between bread and cake, is, when crisp 
and warm, a delightful accompaniment. All this 
costs about one third as much as the beef-steaks and 
coffee in America, at the same time that you are 
waited upon with a civility that is worth three times 
the money. 

It still rained at noon, and finding that the usual 
dinner hour was five I took my umbrella for a walk, || 
Ina strange city I prefer always to stroll at hazard, | 
coming unawares upon what is fine and curious. The | 
hacknied descriptions in the guide-books prefane the 
spirit of a place. I never look at them till after I have 
found the object, and then only for dates. The Rue 
Vivienne was crowded with people, as I emerged from 
the dark archway of the hotel to pursue my wander- 
ings. 


I stroiled on until i entered a narrow passage, pen- 
etrating a long line of buildings. It was thronged 
with people, and passing in with the rest, I found my- 
self unexpectedly in a scene that equally surprised and 
delighted me. It was a spacious square enclosed by 
one entire building. The area was laid out as a gar- 
den, planted with long avenues of trees and beds of 
fiowers, and in the centro a fountain was playing in 
the shape of a fleur-de-lis, with a jet about forty feet 
in heigut. A superb colonnade ran around the whole 
square, making a covered gallery of the lower story, 
which was occupied by shops of the most splendid ap- 
pearance, and thronged through its long sheltered 
paves by thousands of gay promenaders. It was the 
far-famed Palais Royal. YT remembered the descrip- | 
tion { had heard of its gambling-houses, and facilities | 
for every vice, and looked with surprise on its Alad- | 
din-like magnificence. 


The hundreds of beautiful || 
pillars, stretching away from the eye in long and dis- | 
tant perspective, the crowd of citizens, and women, | 
and officers in full uniform, passing and repassing with | 
French liveliness and politeness, the long windows of |, 
plate glass glittering with jewelry, and bright with ev- | 
ery thing to tempt the fancy, the tall sentinels pacing 

between the columns, and the fountain turning over i 





| 
| 


‘ing. away its own channels. 
every keen emotion, and of every acute and far pene- 
| trating thought, as it were shortening the moment of 
| the soul’s connexion and conflict with the body.’ So 
it is, and so it shall be, till at last, ‘the silver cord is 
_ loosened, and the golden bowl is broken, and the pitch- 
|eris broken at the fountain, and the wheel is broken 





its clear waters with a fall audible above the tread and 
voices of the thousands who walked around it—who 
could look upon such a scene and believe it what it 
is, the most corrupt spot, probably, on the face of the 
civilized world ? 





Desultory Selections. 


NATURAL DREAD OF DEATH. 
Ir seems to us strange—it seems as if it were wrong, 
in a world where from the very constitution of things, 
death must close every scene of human life, where it 


1} : 7 ° 
|| hath reigned for ages over all gencrations, where the 


very air we breathe and the dust we tread upon was 


/once animated life—it seems to us most strange and 


wrong, that this most common, necessary expedient, 
and certain of ail events, should bring such horror and 
desolation with it; that it should bring such tremen- 
dous agitation, as if it were some awful and unprece- 
dented phenomenon ; that it should be more than death 


| —a shock, a catastrophe, a-convulsion ; as if nature, 
‘instead of holding on its steady course, were falling 
|| into irretrievable ruin. 


And that which is strange, is our strangeness to this 
event. Call sickness, we repeat, call pain, an ap- 
proach to death. 
It is so: it 


breaking up of its reservoirs and resources. So shall 
they all, one after another give way. ‘I feel’—will the 


| thoughtful man say—‘ I feel the pang of suffering, as 
| it were, piercing and cutting asunder, one by one, the 
| fine and invisible bonds that hold me to the earth. I 


feel the gushing current of life within me to be wear- 
I feel the sharpness of 


at the cistern, and the dust returns to the earth as it 


was, and the spirit returns unto God who gave it.’ 


No; it is not a strange dispensation. Death is the 


| fellow of all that is earthly ; the friend of man alone. | 
It is not an anomaly ; it is not a monster in the crea- | 
tion. 


It is the law, and the lot of nature. 


‘Nor to thy eternal resting place 
Shalt thou retire alone.. ‘thou shalt. lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world, with kings, 
‘the powerful of the earth, the wise and good, 
Pair forms and hoary seers of ages past, 
All in one mighty sepalchre. The lulls, 
frock ribbed, and ancient as the sun: the vales, 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 
The venerable woods, rivers that move 
in maj , and the complaining brooks 
That » the meadows green—and poured round ail, 
Old Ocean's gray and melancholy wastc— 
Are but the soleinn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man.’ 





But what is the tomb? Doth the spirit die? Do 
the best affections of the soul go down into the dark 


and silent grave? Oh! no. ‘’T'he narrow house, and 





pall, and breathless darkness,’ and funeral train— 
these beiong not tothe soul. They proclaim only the || 





body’s dissolution. 


away of the shadow of existence. Man does not die, 


though the forms of popular speech thus announce his || 
We bury not our friend, but || 
| 


exit. He does not die. 
only the form, the vehicle in which, for atime, our 
friend lived. That cold, impassive clay, is not the 
friend, the parent, the child, the companion, the cher- 
ished being. No, it is not; blessed be God that 
we can say—It isnot! It is the material world only 
that earth claims. 

It is ‘dust’ only that ‘descends to dust.’ The grave! 


Let us break the awful spell, its dread dominion. It 


Call the weariness and failure of | 
| the limbs and senses, call decay, dying. 
|is a gradual loosening of the cords of life, and a 


They but celebrate the vanishing | 


| is the place where man lays down his weakne 
| infirmity, his diseases and sorrows, that he may ri 
| up to a new and glorious life. It is the Place ton 
| man ceases—in all that is frail and decaying—oase 
_to be a man, that he may be, of glory and blesseduess 
| an angel of light. bs 
| Why, then, should we fear death, save as the Wicks 
,ed fear and must fear it? Why dread to lay 
| this frail body in its resting place, and this weary, ach, 
ing head on the pillow of its repose 2 Why trembi, 
| at this—that in the long sleep of the tomb, the body 
| shall suffer disease no more, and pain no more, ani 


| hear no more the cries of want nor the groans of dis 
| i : Eroans of dis. 
|, tress,—and far retired from the turmoil of life, that 


1 violence and change shall pass lightly over it, and the 


|| elements shall beat and the storm shall sigh unheard 
around its bed? Say, ye aged and infirm, is it the 
| greatest of evils to die? Say, ye children of care anj 
|toil; say, ye afilicted and tempted; is it the great: 
est of evils to die? 

Oh no! Come the last hours in God’s own time !— 
, and a good life and a glorious hope shall make it we). 
;come. Come the hour of release ;—and afflict 
shall make it welcome. 


88, his 


down 








Jon 
Come the hour of re-union 
| with the loved and lost on earth !—and the passionate 
| yearnings of afiection, and the strong aspirations of 
| faith, shall bear us to their blessed land. Come death 
to this body—this burdened, tempted, frail, failing, 
dying body !—and to the soul, come freedom, light, 
and joy unceasing! come the immortal life! «He 
that liveth’—saith the conqueror over Death—he that 
| liveth and believeth in me, shall Never pie.—Ciris. 
| tian Examiner. 


i HUMAN LIFE. 








|| Ir is good to acquaint ourselves with the thoughts of 
|| others, but it is better to think ourselves. Reflection 
t| . . . 

/upon what has been and now is, constitutes the chief 


| 


| source of knowledge. That we pause occasionally in 


the outward course of our pilgrimage, trace effects to 


their causes, examine existing circumstances, and a- 
ticipate their probable results, is both pleasing ani 
| profitable,and attended with the happiest consequencet. 
| Times of reflection, of sober thought, of timid anticips. 
tion of the future, are incident to our nature—are 
common to all: they will force themselves upon the 
thoughtless: they will flit across the mind in spite of 


the sallies of youth, the gayety of company, and the 
fashions of the world. ‘The turning of these seasonsto 
profitable account, is the parent of wisdom. _ If rightly 
improved they produce a salutary action upon tle 


hi 


/ mind, and leave an impression as durable as the u- 
Witheut such mental 





|mertal spirit that receives it. 
/excerise, no man becomes wise or infuential—n 


|man acquires a permanent character for maturity 0 
| } Yorling 
| judgment or knowledge of human nature,  Steriilj 
| worth and a discriminating mind are the results of pt 


|| tient and continued observation upon the ways of nt. 


|| Omit them, and we glide along with the current of 
| the times, mere passive beings, dependent upon cap" 
|| cious fortune and incidental circumstances for wi! 
shall form our character and shape our conduct ” 
morrow. We learn wisdom from the experience ant 
|| reflection combined, and in addition to our own, the 
history of others stands forth in bold relicf,a fertue 
source from which to reap instruction, and by which t0 
|| regulate the economy of living. 





THE WIFE. 

How sweet to the soul of a man (says Hierocles) 3 
the society of a beloved wife, when wearied and bro- 
ken down by the labors of the day, her endearments 
soothe, her tender cares restore him. The solicitut® 
|l and the anxieties, and the heaviest misfortunes of lie 
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CHRISTIANITY. {| 


Genuine religion deals more in things than in) 
ems; it induces us to be more concerned for the 
rality than the appearance of devotion ; though we 
camot be righteous over much as to principle and 
disposition, we may as to ostentatious display, 
untimely exertions and irregular actings out of place 
and beyond our power. A Christian, like the sun, is | 
todo good not by noise, but by shining. He is to 
operate principally, not by his tongue but by his life ; 
the consistency, the holiness, the charms of his 


example. 


Communications. 








Written for the Bouquet. 
YOUTH. 

Yourn is the most important period in life. We 
are then forming our characters for life, and are held | 
responsible to our country and to the community for. 
our actions. Our misdeeds are no longer looked up- | 
on as the thoughtless vagaries of childhood, and as 
such excusable, but as a presage of what we shall be | 
inlife. They are no longer confined within the fami- | 
ly circle, and concealed by a parent’s love and affec- | 
tion. Wecannot make the plea of nonage, but in a) 
measure are thrown upon our own resources, and what- | 
ever the defects may have been in our early educa-| 
tion, we are then considered to be of sufficient age to 
remedy them. We are then supposed to be guided by 
reason, Our actions are narrowly watched, our mo-| 
tives scrutinized by our friends and enemies, and our 
dispositions are declared to the world. We are then | 
‘omark out the course that we will pursue through | 
life; the good habits that we then acquire will be a 
pleasure to us through life ; the bad ones a source of 
regret. If we then acquire a good reputation it will | 
long be remembered to our honor,—if a bad one to. 
our disadvantage and disgrace. 

Whatever may be our conduct we shall find enough | 
vith which to contend. Let our actions be never so. 


‘xemplary, our motives never so pure, our habits never | 


% good, there will not be wanting those who will ea- | 
gerly watch for the opportunity to slander and defame | 
Ws. Such is the disposition of the world, and if such 
be their conduct when our actions are faultless, what | 
= We expect when we give occasion for such ob- | 
“tvations. Much depends upon our beginning. If 
we then acquire and retain good habits we shall find | 
fends andassistance. Ifby any means we should | 
‘ommut one overt act, instead of being viewed as a| 
~ crime there would be those who would give 
a mi most favorable construction. If our habits | 
‘are dissolute, whatever our conduct afterwards | 
might be, they would be long remembered and consid- | 
ed as inseparable from our disposition. | 
Pesan may be our situation much depends on 
‘wt exertions. We may have parents and friends 
our commencement in life, but they can nei- | 





to be borne by him who has the weight of || ther be accountable to the world for our faults, nor 
domestic cares at the same time to con- | bear the shame which follows. 
But how much lighter do they seem, |, have then advantages and difficulties to contend with 
cessary avocations are over, he |; that many have not; you have all the influence that 
and finds there a partner of all | wealth can give, but the world will envy you these 
bles who takes for his sake her share | advantages, and eagerly seize the opportunity to in- 


Are you rich! You 


Are 


| ° . . 
(this you become the scoff of the world. Are you poor! 


s: for there is no difficulty so heavy or, you have then a reputation and wealth to obtain ; aud 
in life, but it may. be surmounted by the || in proportion as you suceeed in these you will be res- 
mutual labors and the affectionate concord of that | pected in the world. 


We live in a country where 
merit is the only sure passport to distinction, we have 
| no privileged orders, we are all sovereigns, all nobles! 
We have no royal road to honors; the son of the 


poor and rich man have equal difficulties to encounter 


|| to acquire a reputation. 


There are few we believe, who would not gladly 
enjoy the advantages acquired by industry, but many 
are too indolent to endure the drudgery necessary to 
obtain them. We see many who having been favor- 
ed by fortune, have acquired wealth and a reputation 
in the world, and not considering that they have toiled 
years to obtain them, we are anxious immediately to 
arriveat the same end. Scarcely any one arrives to 
the age of manhood, who does not sometimes repine 
at his peculiarly hard fortunes. 


our own. 
and distinction by the favors of fortune alone, in com- 
parison with those who arrive at the same end by their 
own exertions. The favors of fortune are uncertain, 
while the rewards of industry are sure, and the enjoy- 
ments thereof pleasant. Since then so much depends 
upon our youthful habits, let us endeavor to cultivate 
those that will ensure our success. Let us place our 


ing to some other cause than our indolence and neg- 
lect. K. 





PUNE BOUQUB, 


OUR TABLE. 
Eveenr Aram, A Tale, by the Author of ‘ Pelham,’ 
* The Disowned,’ * Devereux,’ fc. in two vol- 
umes, pp. 426. 








Much gratification has been anticipated by the 


brary of Select Novels—and from a very brief 
and cursory examination of its pages, we are pre- 
pared to say that however high-wrought may 
have been their expectations, they have no rea- 
son to fear disappointment. For ourself we have 
long been a worshipper at the shrine of his gen- 
ius,and since our ‘second reading,’ of “I'he Disown- 
ed,’ have placed the name of Bulwer at the head 
of our list of living authors. We are aware of our 
singularity in this matter, and that to many it will 
seem little better than profanation to place that 
of the author of Waverly beneath his. True, 
Bulwer has not displayed that versality of talent, 
or that intimate knowledge of human character 
in every age and station, which is exhibited in the 
works of Walter Scott ; neither has the latter au- 
thor,in any of his multitudinous productions, shown 
that vigor of perception, and brilliancy of imagin- 
tion, and description—or depicted with that 
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We are apt to im- | 
agine that other piaces and stations have greater in- | 
ducements and greater probabilities of success than | 
But few are those who arrive to wealth || 


mark high, and if we fail in our exertions let it be ow- | 


reading community, froin the perusal of this work || 
just issued from the prolific press of the Messrs. |, 
Harpers, and forming Nos. 19 and 20 of the Li-| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





|| pages. 


streneth and enerey and power which character- 


izes the writings of Bulwer, the deep and myste 


rious workings of man’s soul. Bulwer describes 
nan as he is—Seott as he appears -——the tirst dis- 
plays genius—the latter more of knowledge—and 
of these two necessary qualifications for an au- 
thor, the man who, in the ereatest deeree posses- 
,es the former can ea ly ane quire the other At 
the risk of encountering the maledictions of many 
of our contemporaries, we would also express our 
dissent to the opinion so often reiterated, of the 
immoral tendency of his wiitings. He has, it is 
true, In some instances diszuised deformity of prin- 


ciples in a garb of beauty, but the man whose 
contemplative mind penetrates through appea4- 
ances, will in no instance find, in the real prinei- 
ples and character of those he deserbes——any- 
thing to admire or to imitate—he will see in the 
misery of the possessor of unhallowed passions, 


‘the origin of their unhappiness, and in the princi 


ples they cherish, something to detest and shun. 


We might perhaps in speaking thus except the 
heroes of Paul Clifford and Falkland ; 
‘look on the first as a satire on the English ad- 


but we 


ministration of justice, and the ineffic ney of the 
mode of punishing ‘ first offences’—the other de- 
picts in glowing colors the strength of passion 
divested of the wholesome restraints of reason, and 
in the first instance, reflection 


| virtuous principles ; 


will shew the keenness of the satire, and the er- 
ror which caused it,—in the example of the other 
no man, unless in the picture he discovers an im- 
jage of himself, can find anything to envy or to 
imitate. 

The work before us, from what we can’ ascer- 
tain from the reading of a few detached passages, 
appears to give the picture of a man of deep phi- 
losophical feelings, led on as he believed, by fa- 

| tality, to crime, and after a protracted period, to 


We shall, probably, in 


/our next number give an extended notice of the 


an i@nominious death. 


work, and mayhap, extract somewhat from its 
The name of the author is a sufficient 
guarantee that it possesses incident to interest, 


andeloquence to fascinate the most fastidious. The 
vork may be found at James W. Judd & Co's. 


Tue Lapy’s Boox.—The January number, of 


this elegant periodical, has, at last reached us. 
In matter, it exhibits a decided improvement, and 
in manner, it is high praise to say that it is ful- 
‘ly equal to any previous number. It contains 
| more than its usual quantity of original matter, but 
_most of these articles we have previously receiv- 
| ed through the medium of the Mississippi, Mis- 
|S 


ourl, and Michigan papers. Seriously, —we 


speak the minds of a large list of their subscribers, 
| in complaining of the neglect of the publishers, to 
forward their work to its patrons in this vicinity. 
To receive anotice, and a table of Conients of one 
before seeing the number of the previous month is, 
| tosay the least, a 





| Tue New Yorxk Caniner.—We have receiv- 


title. Its matter, is well selected, and generally 





| 
| interesting, to the miscellaneous reader. 
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From the Albany Literary Gazette. 
THE WESTERN EMIGRANT. 
A PRIZE POEM, BY MRS. LYDIA HUNTLEY SIGOURNEY. 


Amip those forest shades that proudly rear’d 
Their unshorn beauty toward the favoring skies, 
An ax rang sharply. There, with vigorous arm 
Wrought a bold emigrant, while by his side 
His little son with question and response 
Beguiled the toil. 

‘ Boy, thou hast never seen 
Such giorious trees, and when their giant trunks 
Fall, how the firm earth groans. Rememberest thou 
The mighty river on whose breast we sail’d 
So many days on toward the setting sun? 
Compared to that, our own Connecticut 
Is but a creeping stream.’ 

’ Father, the brook 

That by our door went singing, when I launched 
My tiny boat, with all the sportive boys 
When school was o’er, is dearer far to me 
Than all these deep broad waters. To my eye 
They are as strangers. And those little trees 
My mother planted in the garden bound 
Of our first home, from whence the fragrant peach 
Fell in its ripening gold, were fairer sure 
Than this dark forest shutting out the day.’ 





‘What, ho! my little girl,’ and with light step 
A fairy creature hasted toward her sire, 
And setting down the basket that contained 
The noon's repast, looked upward to his face 
With swect, confiding smile. 

‘See, dearest, see 
Yon bright-winged parroquet, and hear the song 
Of the gay red-bird echoing through the trees, 
Making rich music. Did’st thou ever hear 
In far New-England such a mellow tone? 

‘I had a robin that did take the crumbs 
Each night and morning, and his chirping voice 
Did make me joyful, as I went to tend 
My snow-drops. I was always laughing there, 
In that first home. I should be happier now 
Methinks, if I could find among these dells 
The same fresh violets.’ 

Slow Night drew on, 
And round the rude hut of the Emigrant, 
The wrathful spirit of the autumn storm 
Spake bitter things. His wearied children slept, 
And he, with head declined, sat listening long 
To the swoln waters of the Illinois, 

Dashing against their shores. Starting, he spake— 
‘Wife !—did I see thee brush away a tear?— 
Say, was it so? Thy heart was with the halls 

Of thy nativity. Their sparkling lights, 

Carpets and sofas, and admiring guests, 

Befit thee better than these rugged walls 

Of shapeless logs, and this lone hermit-home.’ 
—-‘ No—no !—All was so still around, methought, 
Upon my ear that echoed hymn did steal 

Which ’mid the church where erst we paid our vows 
So tuneful peal’d. But tenderly thy voice 
Dissolv’d the illusion :-——and the gentle smile 
Lighting her brow,—the fond caress that soothed 
Her waking infant, reassured his soul 

That wheresoe’er the pure affections dwell 

Jind strike a healthful root, is happiness. 
—Placid and grateful, to his rest he sank,— 
But dreams, those wild magicians, which do play 
Such pranks when Reason slumbers, tireless wrought 
Their will with him. Up rose the busy mart 

Of his own native city,—roof and spire 

All glittering bright, in Fancy’s frost-work ray. 
Forth came remembered forms—with curving neck 
The steed his boyhood nurtured, proudly neigh’d— 
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The favorite dog, exulting round his feet 

Frisk’d, with shrill, joyous bark—familiar doors 
Flew open—greeting hands with his were link’d 
In Friendship’s grasp—he heard the keen debate 
Trom congregated haunts, where mind with mind 
Doth blend and brighten—and till morning, roved 
*Mid the loved scenery of his father-land. 


HYMN TO THE NORTH STAR. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
Tue sad and solemn night 
Has yet her multitude of cheerful fires ; 
The glorious host of light 
Walk the dark hemisphere till she retires: 


All through her silent watches, gliding slow, 
Her constellations come, and ronnd the heavens, and go. 


Day, too, hath many a star 

To grace his gorgeous reign, as bright as they: 
Through the blue fields afar, 

Unseen, they follow in his flaming way: 


Many a bright lingerer, as the eve grows dim, 
Tells what a radiant troop arose and set with him. 


And thou dost see them rise, 
Star of the Pole! and thou dost see them set, 
Alone, in thy cold skies, 
Thou keep’st thy old unmoving station yet, 
Nor join’st the dances of that glittering train, 


Nor dipp’st thy virgin orb in the blue western man. 


There, at morn’s rosy birth, 
Thou lookest meckly through the kindling air, 
And eve, that round the earth 
Chases the day, beholds thee watching there ; 
There noontide finds thee, and the hour that calls 
The shapes of polar flame to scale heaven’s azure walls. 
Alike, beneath thine eye, 
The deeds of darkness and of light are done ; 
High towards the star-lit sky 
Towns blaze—the smoke of battle blots the sun— 
The night-storm on a thousand hills is loud— 
And the strong wind of day doth mingle sca and cloud. 
On thy unaltering blaze 
The half-wrecked mariner, his compass lost, 
Fixes his steady gaze, 
And steers, undoubting, to the friendly coast ; 
And they who stray in perilous wastes, by night 
Are glad when thou dost shine to guide their footsteps right. 
And, therefore, bards of old, 
Sages, and hermits of the solemn wood, 
Did in thy beams behold 
A beauteous type of that unchanging good, 
That bright eternal beacon, by whoze ray 
The voyager of time should shape his heedful way. 





ART. 
BY CHARLES SPRAGUE. 

Wuen from the sacred garden driven, 

Man fled before his Maker’s wrath, 
An angel left her place in heaven, 

And cross’d the wanderer’s sunless path. 
’T was Art! sweet Art! new radiance broke, 

Where her light foot flew o’er the ground ; 
And thus with seraph voice she spoke, 

‘ The curse a blessing shall be found.’ 
She led him through the trackless wild, 

Where noontide suubeam never blazed :—+ 
The thistle shrunk—the harvest smiled, 

And nature gladdened as she gazed. 
Earth’s thousand tribes of living things, 

At Art’s command to him are given, 
The village grows, the city springs, 

And point their spires of faith to heaven. 
te rends the oak—and bids it ride, 

To guard the shores its beauty graced ; 
He smites the rock—upheaved in pride, 

See towers of strength, and domes of taste. 
Earth’s teeming caves their wealth reveal, 

Fire bears his banner on the wave, 
He bids the mortal poison heal, 

And leaps triumphant o’er the grave. 
He plucks the pearls that stud the deep, 

Admiring Beauty’s lap to fill : 
He breaks the stubborn marble’s sleep, 

And mocks his own Creator’s skill. 
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—————— 
With thoughts that swell his glowing soul, 
He bids the ore illume the page, 
And proudly scorning time’s control, 
Commerces with an unborn age. 
In fields of air he writes his name, 
Aud treads the chambers of the sky ; 
He reads the stars, and grasps the flame 
That quivers round the Throne on high 
In war renowned, in peace sublime, 
He moves in greatness and in grace ; 
His power subduing space and time, 
Links reali to realm, and race to race. 











BETTER MOMENTS. 
My mother’s voice ! how often creeps 
Its cadence on my lonely hours! 
Like healing sent on wings of sleep, 
Or dew tothe unconscious flowers. 
I can forget her melting prayer - 
While leaping pulses madly fly, 
But in the still unbroken air 
Her gentle tone comes stealing by, 
And years, and sin, and manhood flee, 
And leave me at my mother’s knee. 
Tbe book of nature, and the print 
Of beauty on the whispering sea, 
Give aye to me some lineament 
Of what T have been taught to be. 
My heart is harder, and perhaps 
My manliness hath drunk up tears, 
And there’s a mildew in the lapse 
Of a few miserable years— 
But nature’s book is even yet 
With all my mother’s lessons writ. 
I have been out at eventide 
Beneath a moonlight sky of spring, 
When earth was garnish’d like a bride, 
And night had on her silver wing— 
When bursting leaves and diamond grass, 
And waters leaping to the light, 
And all that makes the pulses pass 
With wilder fleetness, thronged the night— 
When all was beauty—then have I 
With friends on whom my love is flung 
Like myrrh on winds of Araby, 

Gazed up where evening’s lamp is hung. 
And when the beautiful spirit there, 
Flung over me its golden chain, 
My mother’s voice came on the air 

Like the light dropping of the rain— 
And resting on some silver star 
The spirit of a bended knee, 


> 


I’ve poured her low and fervent prayer 
Tbat our eternity might be 
To rise in beaven like stars at night! 
And tread a living path of light. 
I have been on the dewy hills, 
When night was stealing from the dawn, 
And mist was on the waking rills, 
And tints were delicately drawn 
In the gray East—when birds were waking 
With a low murmur in the trees, 
And melody by fits was breaking 
Upon the whisper of the breeze, 
And this when I was forth, perchance 
As a worn reveller from the dance— 


And when the sun sprang gloriously 
And freely up aud hill and river 
Were catching upon wave and tree 
The arrows from his subtle quiver— 
I say a voice: has thrilled me then, 
Heard on the still and rushing light, 
Or, creeping from the silent glen 
Like words from the departing night— 
Hath stricken me, and I have press’d 
On the: wet grass my fevered brow, 
And pouring forth the earliest 
First prayer, with which I learned to bow, 
Have felt my mother’s spirit rush 
Upon me as in by-past years, 
And yielding to the blessed gush 
Of my ungovernable tears, 
Have risen up--the gay, the wild— 
As humble as a very child.—W. P. Willis. 
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